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ever, he did come close to modern concepts. Thus he correctly
stated that vitriols are made from metals whereas alums have
"earth" for base. He recognized zinc as a metal although it is
not malleable. After him, fusibility was sufficient to characterize
a metal. He also described the properties of bismuth and
"kobold" (goblin; cobalt) and made "bastards" of them. The
technique of purifying and of alloying metals was no secret to
one who had spent considerable time in mines and smelters.
Chemistry then was a technique rather than a science. As
distinguished from alchemy, the study of the Universe, it was
called "the art of distillation." Largely due to Paracelsus' efforts,
this craft won recognition among the sciences. He was the first
to use the word chemistry.
The transition is most interesting. Neither the kitchen recipes
of practical distillation nor the speculations of alchemy could
lead to a scientific view of chemical processes. Contrary to
popular belief, chemistry is not alchemy minus gold-making.
New conceptions were necessary before the drudgery over the
chemical oven was illuminated with scientific insight. Or rather,
faffiffiaf* conceptions had to be rephrased and clarified.
Adumbrating the modern idea of the element, Paracelsus
turned the old concept of "quintessence" around.3 Anticipating
the modern classification of chemical substances, he divided the
reagents into groups of substances which produce similar re-
actions.4 Thus he marveled that a drop of vinegar can turn a
barrel full of wine sour. Such a substance he called a
"magisterium." Quite different from such a reaction, he found,
is that of the "specifics," such as gall used to make ink, though
neither the gall nor the vitriol has the properties of ink.5 In
the same way, he distinguished elixirs, quintessences, tinc-
tures, mysterium. Although none of his.actual classifications
would satisfy a modern chemist, their principle made future
research meaningful.